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BANKS. 


A new illimitable power has overrun the world 
in latter days, the possible results of whose progress 
no one can contemplate without concern. We 
mean the system by which money is made, not of 
precious metals, or of scarce materials, but out of 
such as are intrinsically worthless, and capable of 
being multiplied to any extent. A radical change 
has taken place ; not in the outward forms, but in 
principle, as regards that which is supposed to hold 
supreme controul over the actions of mankind ; 
certainly over the great current of their transac- 
tions; and the foundations of commerce have 
been shaken with the change. But it is probable 
that the precious metals will never hereafter con- 
stitute 2 chief part of the circulating medium of 
dealing among civilized nations. The Rubicon is 
passed—it remains only to be considered whether 
we willlct the new system take its wildest shape 

and extent, or whether there may not be adopted 
in regard to it some regulations of salutary con- 
troul. : 

This may bring up the old questions in regard 
to the natural tendency in trade, and all things 
similar, to settle to such level as justice and ex- 
pediency require. It is very true that among bo- 
dies corporate, as well as among individuals, where 
credit is dealt upon too largely, the natural conse- 
quence is the settling up of their aifuirs, some time 
orother, according to the equilibrinzn that justice 
may require, but this is seldom such an equation of 
the excesses as relieves others from the inconveni- 
ences which they had occasioned. But in regard to 
all common commercial transactions the evil is very 
different, because there is always one party in 
such cases to check the excess to which the other 
party might be disposed to carry the claims of the 
trust reposed init. But with banks there is no 
theck beyond their discretion, and that not ope- 
tated upon by any appreliension of danger, except 
that of a compulsion to forego the advantages they 
enjoy. This being the simple state of bank re- 
sponsibility, is it not radically unjust and manifestly 
inexpedient ? And does it not demand the esta- 
blishment of new laws limiting the proportional 
amount of notes which may be issued by banks, 
or at least requiring that in all cases there shalt 
be real property pledged for the payment of all 
hotes that may be issued? As the public stand in 
the place of a party to such transactions, it is for 
thera to adopt regulations to restrict, within pru- 





Cent bounds, the advantages taken of the credit 
Which they give ; 
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Instead of such equitable provisions—indispen- 
sable ones they may hereafter be—the legislatures 
of the different states have agreed to accept bribes, 
under the imposing names of Bonuses, for the ex- 
press purpose of relieving them from the most 
important legal obligations. 

Upon the principle that charters are at present 
granted to banks, it amounts to the same as saying 
** You need not pay any debts that you happen to 
contract, except you find it convenient to do so in 
order to carry on your business, and therefor to 
keep up your credit.” The conduct of those 
banks that have stopped payment, proves this to 
be the extent of the obligations imposed on them. 

But will it be considered a condition of things 
settled and irretrievable ? That point may be 
worth examining—but why extend those immu- 
nities to each new bank that happens to be esta- 
blished ? Are the advantages which commerce de- 
rives from the banks so great, that particular ss- 
sistance must be given to them, to promote the 
increase of such institutions? Are people so un- 
willing to engage in such business that they must 
be relieved from the claims of law which are irre- 
sistible and indispensable in all other cases? Is it in 
order to be independent of other nations, as to sup- 
plies of gold and silver, that domestic manufac- 
tures of paper money must be aided per pas et 
nefus ? And even when appalled at the peril of 
having proceuded beyond our depth—we can only 
say that the evils are irretrievable because they 
are immeasurable. 

It cannot be, while the property and businoss of 
the community afford a pabulum for the support 
of the system, that there are not means to reduce 
it by degrees, and give it that fair and prudent 
operation which the wishes and exigencies of the 
public may require. Whether that could best be 
accomplished by a general consolidation of all the 
local banks into one national bank is then a con- 
sideration. In this way the common benefits would 
be extended, and the credit be co-extensive and 
co-existent with that of the wealth in every part of 
the Union. By sucha plan the banks would keep 
up a perpetually equable value in all the notes they 
may issue. Without a connection of this kind, the 
money of each part of a country so extensive will 
loose, at least its ideal value when carried to other 
parts. In fact, there mast exist a perpetual ex- 
change against some sections of the country.— 
Even when specie payments are thoroughly esta- 
blished, there must be some discount for the dif- 
ficulty of procuring and transmitting it. The 
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tional bank, now existing. As to the difficulty of 
‘equalizing the banks, or assigning to each its pro- 
per footing ; that might be settled upon general 
legal principles: but it might not be easy to in- 
duce ‘those that enjoy superior local advantages 
to share them with those in less favoured portions 
of the country. 





TREATY OF PEACE, 


James Madison, President of the United States of 


America, 
To all and singular to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting : 

Whereas a treaty of peace and amity between 
the United States of America and his Britannic 
majesty was signed at Ghent, on the twenty-fourth 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and fourteen, by the plenipotentiarics respective- 
ly appointed for that purpose ; and the suid treaty 
having been, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the United States, duly accepted, 
ratified; and confirmed, on the seventeenth day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen ; 
and ratified copies thereof having been exchanged 
agreeably to the tenor of the said treaty, which is 
in the words following, to wit: 

Treaty of peace and amity between lis Britannic ma- 
jesty and the United States of /merica. 

His Britannic majesty and the United States of 
America, desirous of terminating the war which 
has unhappily subsisted between the two coun- 
tries, and of restoring, upon principlet of perfect 
reciprocity, peace, friendship, and good under- 
standing between them, have, for that purpose, 
appointed their respective plenipotentiarics, that 
is to say: his Britannic majesty, on his part, has 

pointed the right honorable James lord Gambier, 
late admiral of the white, now admiral of the red 
squadron of his majesty’s fleet, Henry Goulburn, 
esquire, a member of the imperial parliament and 
under secretary of state, and William Adams, es- 
quire, doctor of civil laws: and the president of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof, has appointed John 
Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell and Albert Gallatin, citizens of 
the United States, who, after a reciprocal commu- 
nication of their respective full powers, have a- 
greed-upon the following articles: 

Axzv. I. There shall be a firm and universal 
peace between his Britannic majesty and the 
United States, and.between their respective coun- 
tries, territories, cities, towns, and people, of eve- 
ry degree, without exception of places cr persons. 
Adl hostilities, both by sea and land, shall cease 
as sgonas this treaty shall have been raiified by 
both parties, as hereincttcr mentioned. All terri- 
tory, places, and. possessions whatsoever, takcn 
from either-party by the other, during the war, or 
whicit may be taken after the signing of this tre- 
ty, cxcupting only tire islands hereinafter me icon- 
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of the war, imay have fallen into the hands of the 
officers of either party, shall be, a8 fur as may be 
piacticable, forthwith restored and delivered to 
the proper authorities and persons to whom the 
respectively belong. Such of the islands in the 
bay of Passamaquoddy as are claimed by both par- 
tics, shall remain in the possession of the party in 
whose occupation they may be at the time of’ the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, until 
the decision respecting the title to the said islands 
shall have been made in conformity with the fourth 
article of this treaty. No disposition made by 
this treaty, as to such possession of the islands 
and territorics claimed by both parties, shall, in 
any manner whatever, be construed to affeet’thée 
right of either. git 

Art. II. Immediately after the ratifications of 
this treaty by both parties, us hereinafter mentién- 
ed, orders shall be sent to the atmies, squadrons, 
officers, subjects and citizens, of the two powers 








to ccase from all hostilities: and to prevent all 


‘causes of complaint which might arise on account 
of the prizes which may be taken at sea after ‘the 
|said ratifications of this treaty, it is reciprocally 


agreed, that ail vessels.and effects which ‘may be 
iaken after the space of twelve daysfrom the suid 
ratifications, upon all parts of the coast of North- 
America, from the latitude of twenty-three ‘de. 
grees north, to the latitude of fifty degrees north, 
and as far eastward in the Atlanti® ocean; as the 
thirty-sixth degree of west longitude from: the 
meridian of Greenwich, shail be restored té €ach 
side : that. the time sball be thirty days im all other 
parts of the Atlantic ocean, north of the eqittinoe- 
tial line or equator, and the same time forthe Bri- 
tish and Irish channels, for the Gulf of Mexico 
and all parts of the West Indies: forty days for 
the North seas, for the Baltic, and for all parts of 
the Mediterrancan: sixty days for the Atlantic 
ocean south of the equator as far as the latitudé of 
the Cape of Good Hope: ninety days for every 
part of the world south of the equator: and one 
hundred and twenty days for all other parts of the 
world, without exception. 

Anv. HI. All prisoners of war taken on either 
side, as well by land as by sea, shall be restored 
as son as practicable after the ratification of this 
treaty, as hereinafter mentioned, on their paying 
the debis which they may have contracted during 
their captivity. .The two contracting parties re- 
spectively engage to discharge in specie, the ad- 
vances which may have been made by the other 
for the sustenance and maintenance of such pm- 
soners. 

Ant. IV. Whereas it was stipulated by the se- 
cond article in the treaty of peace, of one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three, between his Bri 
tannic majesty and the United States of Ameri¢a, 
that the boundary of the United States should 
comprehend all islands within twenty léagues’ of 
any part of.the shores of the United States, and 
lying between lines to be drawn dud east from 
ie points where the aforesaid boundari¢és, be 
tween Nova Scousa, on the one part, and Kast-Flo- 
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Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, excepting 


such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, 
within the limits of Nova Scotia; and whereas the 
several islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
which is part of the Bay of Fundy, and the island 
of ta Menan in the said Bay of Fundy, are 
claimed by the United States as being compre- 
hended within their aforesaid boundaries, which 
said islands are claimed as belonging to his Britan- 
nic majesty, as having been at the time of, and 
previous to the aforesaid treaty of one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three Within the limits 
of the province of Nova Scotia: In order, there- 
fore, finally to decide upon these claims, it is 
agreed that they shall be referred to two commis- 
gioners, to be appointed in the following manner, 
yiz: one commissioner shall be appointed by his 
Britannic majesty, and one by the president of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and the said two commis- 
sioners so appointed shall be sworn impartially to 
examine and decide upon the said claims accord- 
ing to such evidence as shall be laid before them 
on the part of his Britannic majesty and of the 
United States respectively, The said commis- 
sioners shall meet at St. Andrews, in the province 
of New Brunswick, and shall have power to ad- 
journ to such other place or places as they shall 
think fit. The said commissioners shall, by a de- 
claration or report under their hands and seals, 
decide to which of the two contracting parties 
the several islands aforesaid do respectively be- 
long, in conformity to the true intent of the said 
treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three. And if the said commissioners 
shall agree in their decision, both parties shall 
consider suchPdecision as final and conclusive. It 
is further agreed, that in the event of the two 
commissioners differing upon all or any of the 
matters so referred to them, or even in the event 
of both or either of the said commissioners re- 
fusing, or declining, or wilfully omitting, to act as 
such, they shall make, jointly or separately, a re- 
port or reports, as well to the government of his 
Britannic majesty as to that of the United States, 
stating in detail the points on which they differ, 
aid the grounds upon which their respective opi- 
nions have been formed, or the grounds upon 
Which they, or cither of them, have so refused, 
declined, or omitted to act. And his Britannic 
Majesty and the government of the United States, 
hereby agree to refer the report or reports of the 
said commissioners, to some friendly sovercign or 
sate, to be then named for that purpose, and who 
shall be requested to decide on the differences 
Which may be stated in the.said report or reports, 
oF upon the report of one commissioncr, together 
with the grounds upon which the other commis- 
swner shall have refused, declined, or omitted to 
act, as the case may be. And if the commissioner 
sorcfusing, declining, or omitting to act, shall also 
wilfully omit to state the grounds upon which he 
has so done, in such manner that the said. state- 
ment may be referred to such friendly sovereign 
Or stacy tovether with the report of such other 
fommissioner, then such sovereign or state shall 
decide ex parte upon the said report alone. And 
his Britannic majesty and the government of the 


United States engage to consider the decision of 


some friendly sovereign or state to be such and 
Conclusive on all the matters so referred. 

Anr. V. Whereas neither that point of the high 
lands lying due north from the.souree of the river 
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St. Croix, and designated jin the former treaty of 
peace between the ‘two powers as tiie north-wést 
angle of Nova Scotia, now the nortlhtwesterniost 
head of Connecticut river, has yet bee ascertain- 
ed; and whereas that. part of the boundary line 
between the dominion’ of the two powers which 
extends from the sotirce of the river St. Croix di- 
rectly north to. the abovementioned’nortiiiwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, thence along. the said high 
lands which divide those rivers that empty thein- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence froin those 
which fall into the Atlantic occan to the north- 
westermost head of Connecticut river, thence 
down along the middle of the river to. the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude; thence, by a. line 
due west on said latitude until it strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraguy, has not yet been surveyed: 
It is agreed, that for those several purposes two 
commissioncrs shall be appointed, sworn, and au- 
thorized, to act exactly in the manner directed 
with respect to those mentioned in the next pre- 
ceding article, unless otherwise. specified in the 
present article. The said commissioners shall 
meet at St. Andrews, in the province of New 
Brunswick, and shall have: power to adjourn to 
such other place or places as they shall think fit. 
‘Lhe said commissioners shall have power to ascer- 
tain and determine the points abovementioned, in 
conformity with the provisions of the said treaty 
of peace of one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three, and shall cause the boundary afore- 
suid, from the source of the river St. Croix to the 
river Lroquois or Cataraguy, to be surveyed and 
marked according to the said provisions. The 
said commissioners shall make a map of the said 
boundary, and annex to it a declaration under 
their hands and seals, certifying it to be the true 
map of the said boundary, and particularizing the 
latitude and longitude of the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, of the north-westermost head of Con- 
necticut river, and of such other points of the 
same boundary as they may deem proper. And 
both parties agree to consider such map and de- 
claration as finally and conclusively fixing the said 
boundary. And in the event of the said two. com- 
mnissioners differing, or both, or either of them, 
refusing or declining, or wilfully omitting toact, 
such reports, declarations, or statements, shall be 
made by them, or cither of them, and such refer- 
ence to a iriendly sovereign or state, shall ;be 
mude, in all respects as in the latter part. of the 
fourth article is contained, and in as full a manner 
as if the same was hercin repeated. boats 
Arr. VI. Whereas, by the former ‘treaty of 
peace that portion of the boundary of the United 
States from the point where the forty-fifth degree 
of north latitude strikes the river Iroquois‘or Cata- 
raguy to the luke Superior, was declared'to be 
‘along the middle of said river into luke Ontario, 
through the middle of said lake until it strikes 
the communication by water between that. lake 
and lake Eric, thence along the middle of said 
communication into lake Erie, through the middle 
of said lake until it arrives at the water commmuni- 
cation into the lake Huron, thence through the 
middle of said lake to the water communication 
between that lake and lake Supcrior:” And 
whereas doubts have arisen what was the middie 
of said river, lakcs and water conimunications, 
and whether certain islavds lying in the same 
were within the dominions of his Britannic majes- 
ty or of the United States: In order, thereture, 
finaly to decide these doubts, they stall be rfer- 
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red to' two commissioners, to be appointed, sworn, 
and authorized to uct exactly in the manner di- 
réctéd with respect to those mentioned in the 
next preceding article, unless otherwise specified 
in this present article. The said commissioners 
shall meet, im the first instance, at Albany, in the 
State ‘of New-York, and shall have power to ad- 
jot to such other place or places as they shall 
think fit. “The said commissioners shall, by a re- 
port or declaration, under their hands and seals, 
designate the boundary through the said river, 
lakes, and water communications, and ciecide to 
wiiich of the two contracting parties the several 
islands lying within the said river, lakes, and wa- 
ter communications, do respectively belong, in 
conformity with the true intent of the said treaty 
of one thousand seven hundred and cigity-three. 
And both parties agree to consider such designa- 
tion and decision as final and conclusive. And in 
the event of the said two commissioners diffcring, 
or both, or either «f them, refusing, declining, or 
wilfully omitting to act, such reports, declarations 
or statements, shall be made by them, or cither 
of them, and such reference toa fricndly sovereign 
or state shall be mace in all respects as in tlie lat- 
ter part of the fourth article is contained, and in 
as fulla manner as if the same was hercin re- 
peated, 

Anr. VII. It is‘ further agreed that the two last | 
mentioned commissioners, after they shall have 
exccuted the duties assigned to them in the pre- 
ceding article, shall be, and they ure hereby an- 
thorized, upon their oaths; impartially to fix and 
determine, according to the true intent of 
the said treaty of peace, of one thousand se- 
ven hundred and eighty three, that part of the 
- boundary between the dominions of the two pow- 
ers, which extends from the water communication 
between lake Huron and lake Superior, to the most 
north-western point of the lake of the Woods, to 
decide to which of the two partics the several 
islands lying in the lakes, water communications, 
and tivers, forming the said boundary, do respec- 
tively belong, in conformity with the true intent of 
the said treaty of peace, of one thousand seven 
hundfed and eighty-three ; and to cause such parts 
of the’said boundary, as require it, to be surveyed 
and marked.’ Phe ssid commissioners shall, by a 
report or declaration under their hands and seals, 
designate the boundary aforesaid, state their deci- 
sions on the points thus referred to them, and par- 
ticularize the latitude and longitude of the most 
north-western point of the lake of the Woods, and 
of such other parts of the said boundary as they 
may deein proper. And both parties agrce to con- 
sider such designation and decision as final and con- 
clusive. And, in the event of tne said two commis- 
sioners differing, or both, or either of them refus- 
ing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such re- 
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ports, declarations, or statements shall be made by | 
them, or either of them, and such refercnee to aj 
friendly sovereign or state, shall be made in all re- |i 
spects, as in the hatter part of the fourth article is I" 
contained, and in as fulla manner as if the same || 
was herein repeated. 

Arr. VII. The several boards of two com- 
missioners mentioned in the four preceding arti- |; 
cles, shall respectively have power to appvint a || 
secretary, and to employ such surveyors or other || 
persons us they shail judge necessary. Duplicates |; 
of all their respective reports, declarations, state- 





ments, and decisions, and of them accounts, and of |} 


ed by them to the agents of his Britannic majesty, 
and tothe agents ef the United States, who may 
be respectively appointed and authorized to ma- 
nage the business on behaif of their respective 
governments. ‘The sail commissioners shall be 
respectively paid in such manner as shall be agreed 
between the two contracting parties, such agree: 
ment being to be settled at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratilications of this tieaty. And 
all other expenses attending, the said commis. 
sioners shall be defrayed caually by the two 
parties. And in the case of death, sickness, re- 
signation, or necessary abscncc, the place of eve- 
ry such commissioncr respectively shall be sup- 
plied tn the same manner as such commissioner 
was first appointed, and the new commissioner 
shall take the same oath or affirmation and do the 
suine duties. It is further agreed between the 
two contracting pariics, that in case any of the 
islands mentioned in any of the preceding articles, 
which were ia the possession of one of the parties 
prior to the commencement of the present war 
between the two countries, should, by the deci- 
sion of any of the boards of commissioners afore- 
said, or of the sovercign oF state so referred to, 
as in the four next preceding articles contained, 
full within the dominions of the other party, all 
grants of land made previous to the commence- 
ment of the war by the party having had such 
possession, shall be as valid as if such island or 
isinnds, lad by such decision or decisions, been 
adjudged to be within the dominions of the party 
having had such »essession. 

Any. 1X. The United States of America engage 
to put an cnd, immediately after the ratification of 
the present treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes 
or nations of Indians, with whom they may be at 
var at the time of such ratification; and forth- 
with to restore to such tribes or nations, respce- 
tively, all the possessions, rights, and privileges, 
which they may have enjoyed or been entitled to 
in one thousand ciht hundred and cleven, | previ- 
ous to such hostilities: Provided always, That 
such tribes or nations shall agree to desist fromall 
hostilities against the United States of America, 
their citizens or subjects, upon the ratification of 
the present treaty being notified to such tribesor 
nations, and shall so desist accordmpgly. And his 
Britannic nxjesty engages, on his part, to put an 
end, immediately after the ratification of the pre- 
sent treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes or na- 
tious Of dndieus with whom be may be at warat 
the time of such ratification, and.forthwith toqe- 
store to suca tribes or natious, respectively, all 
the possessions, rights, and privileges, which they 
may have enjoyed or been entulcd to, in one 
thousand cight hundred and eleven, previous to 
such hostilities: Jrevided udway:, List such tribes 
or nations sheli agree to desist from all hostilities 
against his Britannic majesty, and his miliere 
upon the ratification of thc present treaty being 
notified’ to such tribes or nations, and shall so ¢e- 
sist accordingly. 

Aur. X. Wheress the trafic in slaves is, recom 
cilable with the principles of humanity wii JUSUCE, 
and whereas both his majesty and the United 
States are desirous of continuing dicir cfiorts © 
promote its entive a olition, it is hereby. agreee 
that both the contracting parties shall usc, theit 
best endeavours to accuinplish so desitebic an 
odjcct. . 

‘Airy. XI. ‘This treaty, when the same shail have 


the journil of their proceedings, shall be deliver- “been ratified on boii sides, without alteration by 
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either of the contractiag parties, and the ratifica- 
tions mutually @3 schanged, shall be binding on 
both parties, and the ratifications shall be exch: ung 
edat Washington, in the space of four months froin 
this day, or sooner if practicable. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries, have signed this treaty, amd have 
thereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in triplicate, at Ghent, the twenty-fourth 
day of December, one thousan d eight hundred 
and fourteen. 


(t. .) GAMBIER, 

(i. $.) HANRY GOULBURN, 

(L. S.) WELELTAM ose AMES, 

ct. S,) JOUN QUINCY AOAMS, 
(tL. 5.) a: BAYARD x 

(tL. s.) H. CLAY, 

(t. 8.) JONA. RUSSELL, 

(1. $.) ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Now, therefore, to the end that the said treaty 
of peace and amity may be observed with good 
faith, on the part of the United States, I, James 
Maison, President as aforesaid, have c ase d the 
premises to be mule Pp iblic; and Ido here! Vv Cn 
join all persons bearing oHice, civil or military, 


within. the United State s, and all others, citizens | 


or inhabitants thereof, or being within the same, 
faithfully to observe and fulfil the said tre aty and 

every clause and avticle thereof. 
In tes‘imony whercof, I have caused the seal 
‘. $.) of the United States tu be affixed to these 
presents, aud signed the same with my 

ey 

Done at.the city of Washington, this eigh- 
teenth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord,.oné thousand cight hundred and fif- 


tecn, and of the sovereignty and indepen- | 


dence of the United States, the thirty- 
ninth. 
JAMES MADISON. 
By the president, 
JAMES MONROP, deting Seerctary of State. 





TREATY OF PARIS, 


Between France and the Allied Powers, concluded on 
the 2Vih of Nivember, 1815. 
In the name of the Most ticly and Undivided 
pond ' 

Mhe allied powers having, by their united ef- 
forts, and by the success of their arms, preserved 
France and Europe from the de struction with 
which they were menaced by the last attempts 
of Napolcon Bonaparte, and by the revolutionary 
systein re produced i in France in support of said at- 
tempt S; 

P: ‘tticipating g¢ with his most christian majesty in | 


awish to consolid: te, by the inviolable preserva- ! 
tion of the royal anti rity v, and the introduction |! 


of the constitutional charter to its full vigor, the 
order of things happiiy re-estal ished in France, 


a well as to restore the relations of confidence 


tid reci; procal good will between France and the 
SIrrowin ding nations, which the unhappy effects of 
the revolt ution : uul the spirit of conquest nave so 
tone interrupted ; 

Perstiade ‘d that this last o! ject can only be ac- 
complisred by an arrains ramet adequate to ensure 


just inde mnity for the past, and a solid guaranty | 


see the future ; 
; Hare taken into consideration, in concert with | 
his m. Jesty the king of France, the means of real- | 
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izing this arrangement ; and having acknowledged 
that the indemnity due to the powers can neither 
| be wholly territorial or pecuniary, without,inter- 
fering in some degree with the essential interests 
of France, and that it would be most expedient to 
combine the objects proposed, in order to, avoid 
those two inconveniences; their imperial and. roy- 
al majesties have adopted. ‘this basis for their actual 
negociations; and being mutually convinced .of 
the necessity of preserving, for a determinate pe- 
riod, in the frontier provinces of France, a certain 
number of allied troops, they have agreed to com- 
bine the different dispositions tounded upon this 
| basis, in a definitive treaty. 

‘To this end, and for this purpose, his. majesty, 

he king of France and Navarre, of the one part, 
and his majesty, the emperor of Austria, king of 
Hiungary and Bohemia, for himself and his allies, 
of the other part, have named their plenipotenti- 
aries, to discuss, conclude, and sign the said defini- 
tive treaty, to wit: 
|| | Mere fallows the names and qualities of the pleni- 
|| poleatiaries. 
| Awr. E. The frontiers of France shall remain as 
|| they were in 1790, witi the exception of the 
modification of both parties, which are indicated 
in the present article. 

1. On the frontiers of the north, the line of de- 
mareation shall remain such as the treaty of Paris 
halt fixed it until it reaches opposite to Quicerain ; 
from thence it shall follow the ancient limits of the 
Belgic provinces, of the former bishoprick of 
Licve, and the duchy of Rouillon, such as. it exist- 
ed in 1799; leaving the enclosed territories of 
Phillipville and Marienbourg, together with, the 
places by that name, and the, whole duchy of 

Rouillon, without the frontiers of France; from 
Villas near Orval, on the confines of the depart- 
ment of Ar: — s und the grand duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, as far as Pale, upon the causeway, which 
leads from Thionville to Neves, the line shall re- 
muin such as it was designated by the treaty of 
Paris. From Palc it will pass by. Launsdorf, Wal- 
lerich, Schardorf, Nicdaveiling, Pellweila, all 
which places, with their liberties, (franchises _) 
shall remain to France, as far as Mouve; and from 
thence sh] follow the ancient boundaries of the 
| country of Sancbruck, leaving Sanc Louis and the 

course of the Sana, with the places, situated to the 
right of the line above designed, and their liber- 

| tics without the limits of France. From the bound- 

ij aries of Sancbruck the line of, demarcation shall 

| 

















be the sume which now separates from Germany 
the departments of the Moselle and the Lower 
Rhine, as far as Lauta, which shall hereafter be 
the frontiers unwil where it empties into the Rhine. 
~_ whole of the territory on theJefi bank of 
the Lauta, including Landaa, shall compose part 
of Germany ; nevertheless, the town of Weissem- 
bourg, through which that river flows, shall remain 
\! entire to France, with a small portion of territory 
l'on the left bank, not to execed one thonsand 

toixes, and which will be more particularly deter- 
ji mined by the commissioners who are to ruu the 

boundary line. 
f 2. From the — of the Lauta, along the de- 
| partments of ae Lower and Upper Kinane, Doubs 
jand Jura as fur as Ure Canton du Vaud, the firon- 
| ticrs shail remain as they were fixed by the trea. 
ty of Pivis. ‘The bed or course oF te Rhine shall 
| toz.n the demarcation between. vance. and, the 
States of Germany; but the riguat to, the jsiunds 
thevcin, such as the same sual hereafter be dc 
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cidedupon; on anew survey of the course of the 
said .ziver, shall. remain immutable, whatever 
changes the course of said rivers may undergo in 
the lapse of time. “Commissioners shall be ap- 
poititéd-on both sides by the high contracting par- 
tics within 'the term of three months, for the pur- 

ose. of proceeding to the said survey. The one 
half ef the bridge between Stratsbourg and Kehl 
shall belong to France, and the other half to the 
grand ‘dachy of Baden. 

3. To-establish a direct communication between 
the canton of Geneva and Switzerland, the part 
of the country of Gex, bounded to the east by the 
Jake Leman, to the south by the territory of the 
canton of Geneva, to the north by the canton of 
Vaux, and to the west by the course of the Ver- 
soix, and by a line which includes the districts of 
Collex-Bozzy and Meyrin; leaving the district of 
Ferncy to France, shall be ceded to the Helvetic 
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Confederacy, in order to be re-united to the can- 
ton of Geneva. The line of French custom 
houses shall be placed to the west of Jura, so as to 
exclude the whole country of Gex without the line. 

4 From the fronticrs of the canton of Geneva, 
as far as the Mediterranean, the line of demarca. 
tion shall be that which in 1790 separated France 
from Savoy and the county of Nice. The rela- 
tidnis which the treaty of Paris of 1814 had esta- 
blished between France aiid the principality of 
Munaco sliall cease forever; and the same _ rela- 
tions shalt continue between that principality and 
his majesty the king’ ef Sardinia. 

5. All the territories and districts included with- 
in the limits of the Frencli territory, such us they 
have been determined by the present article, 
shall remain united to France. 

6. The high contracting parties, within three 
months after the signing of the present treaty, 
shall appoint commissioners for the purpose of 
regulating whatever may hive relation to the 
boundaries of countries on cither side; and on the 
completion of their labors, naps shall be drawn, 
and Houndary marks placed, to show the respce- 
tive limits. 

Ant. H. The places and districts which, accord- 
ing té the preceding article, shall no longer com- | 
pose a part of the French territory, shall remain 
at the disposition of the allied powers, in the terms 
fixed by the 9th article of the military convention 
annexed to the present treaty; and his majesty 
the king of France, for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, perpetually renounces the rights of sove- 
reignty and property which he hath hitherto ex- 
ertised overthe aforesaid places and districts. 

Avr. HL. The fortification of Huninguen having 
been constantly an object of uneasiness to the 
town of Busle, the high contracting parties, in or- 





der to give to the Helvetic confedic:ation a new 
proof of their good will and solicitude, have agreed 
between each other to demolish the fort!fiextions 
of Huninguen : and the French yovernment, from 
the same motives, stipulates, that they shall never 


be re-built, and not re-placed by other fortifications | 


at a distance less than three leagues from the town 
of Busle. The neutrality of Switzerland shal! be 


extended to the tenitory which is to the north of 


a line tobe drawn from Ugine, including that cits, | 


to the south of the lake of Annecy, by Favorge, | 
as far as Lotherainc. and from thence to the lake | 
of Bruget and the Rhone, ii the same manner that | 
it was extended to the provinces of Chablais and | 
Faucigny, by the 92d article of the fina! uct of the | 
Congress of Vieni: 
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Anr. IV. The pecuniary indemnity to be fur- 
nished by France to the allied powers is fixed at 
the sum of seven hundred millions of francs. The 
mode, terms, and guarantee of the pavment of 
said sum, shall be regulated by a particular con- 
vention, which shall have the same force and vali- 
dity as if it were formally inserted in the present 
treaty. J 

Anr. V. The state of disquiet and poop 

to which France, after so many violent shocks, and 
more especially since the last catastrophe, not-° 
withstanding the paternal intentions of the king,° 
and the advantages assured by the constitutional ' 
charter to all classes of her subjects, must necessa- 
rily be subjected, requiring for the security of the® 
neighboring states, measures of precaution and 
temporary guarantees, the occupation, for a cer- 
tain time, of the military positions along the fron:“ 
tiers of France, by a corps of the allicd troops, 
has been judged indispensable ; under the express” 
reservation that such occupapcy shall in no wise* 
tendto the prejudice of the sovereignty of his most’ 
christian majesty, nor the state of possession, such‘ 
as it is recognized and confirmed by the present® 
treaty. ‘The number of these troops shall not ex. 
ceed 150,000 men. Vhe commander in chief of* 
this army to be appointed by the allied powers.? 
The corps of the army shall occupy the places of 
Conde, Valenciennes, Bouchain, Cambra, Le Ques-’ 
noy, Maubeuge, Landrecy, Avrones, Rocroy, Givet 
and Charlemont, Mezicres, Sedan, Montmedi,’ 
Thionville, Longwy, Bitche and the tete du point? 
of Fort Louis, France having to furnish subsistence” 
for the army destined to this service, every thing 
that has relation thereto will be regulated by 3” 
particular convention. ‘This convention, which 
shall be of the same force and validity as if it were 
verbally inserted in the present treaty, will in like 
manner, regulate the relations of the army of oc- 
cupation with the civil and military authurities’ of 
the country. The maximum of the duration of 
such military occupation, is fixed at five vears. It 
may terminate before that time, if, at the expira- 
tion of three vears, the allied sovereigns, in con- 
cert with his majesty the king of France, after: 
having mutually examined the situation, the red- 
procal interests and the progress which the re- 
establishment of civil order shall have made in 
France, shall unite in acknowledging that the mo- 
tives which led them to the adoption of these 
measures have ceased to exist. But whatever may 
be the result of their deliberations, all the places 
and positions occupied by the allied troops, shall, 
at the expiration of the term of five years, be eva- 
cuated without any further delay, and restored 
to his most christian majesty, his heirs and sue- 
cessors. 
Aner. VI. The foreign troops, exclusive of those 
which shall compose a part of the artay of occupa- 
tion, shall evacuate the French territory within 
the period fixed by the 9th article of the military 
convention anaesed to the present treaty. ' 

Aur. VOL In all countries where the sovereign- 
ty is transferred, either by virtue of the present 
treaty, or of arrangements that are to be made mn 
conseqnence ihercof, the inhabitants, natives 4s 
well as strangers, of what condition and ration 
soever they may be, shall be allowed the space of 
six vears, to be computed from the exchange © 
the gatification hereof, to dispose of their property, 
if they see fit, and remove to such country as they 
may choose. ¢ 

Aur. YUL . 


All the dispositions of the treaty 
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Paris, of the 30th ef May, 1814, relative to coun- 
tries ceded by, this treaty, shall equally: apply. to 
the different territories and-districts ceded by this 
treatWisarreg oft te rer 7 2 shy 

Aut. IX. The high contracting parties having 
taken into consideration the different claims. aris- 
ing from the non-execution’ of the 19th article of 
the treaty of May 30, 1814, as well as the addi- 
tienal avticles-to suid treaty, signed between Great 
Britain and France ; desiring to render more eili- 
cacious the dispositions contained in the said arti- 
cles, and~having for that purpose determined by 
two separate conventions, the ineasures to be exe- 
cuted. by both powers, for the complete execution 
of the-.forenieationed articles, the two Conventions, 
such as annexed to the preset treaty, shall have 
the same force and validity as if the same were 
herein inserted verbatim. 

Aur. X. All prisoners made during hostilities, as 
well as all hostages that have been given or dctain- 
ye shall be restored with the shortest possible de- 
lay, together with all prisoners made anterior to 
the treaty of the 30th May, 1814, and which have 
not yet been restored. 

Axt. XL ‘The weaty of Paris of the 30th of 
May,.1814, and the last act.of the congress of Vi- 
enna, of the 9th of June, 1815, are couitirmed and 
shall be. maintained in all their parts, which have 
not been moditicd by the prescut treaty. 

Ant. XH. ‘Lhe recent treaty, with the conven- 
tions hereunto annexed, shall be ratified in a sin- 
gle act, and the ratifications thereof exchanged 
‘within .wo months,.or sooncr if possible. 

Ju faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the same, and hereunto affixed the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at Paris, the 20th of November, in the 
year of grace, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen. 

(Signed) RICHELIEU, 
fe METTERNICH. 

+4 WESSENBERG, 
ADRITIOXAL ARTICLE. 

The high contracting powers, sincerely desirous 
af carrying into effect the measures which were 
the subject of their deliberations in the congress 
of Vienna, relative to the complete and universal 
abolition of the traffic of the negroes of Africa ; 
and having alrcady in their several statutes inter- 
Cicted their colonies and subjects from any part 
Whatever thercin, engage anew to unite their cf- 
forts in order to ensure the final success of the 
principles which they have proclaimed in the de- 
claration of the 4th February, 1815, and to concert 
Without loss of time, by their minisicrs at London 
and Paris, on the most cliicacious measures, to 
procure the complete and dctinitive abolition of 
* commerce as odious as it is highly reprobated 
by the laws of religion and of nature. The present 
additional article shall have the same force and 
valiclit y as if it were inserted verbatim in the trea- 
ty of this day, 

1u faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed these preseats, and have Lercunto af- 
lixed the seals of their arms. 
me at Paris, the 20th November, year pf grace 

315, 


( Signed, &e.) 
Ba ne same day, in the same place, and at the 
cima s the same treaty, together with the 
mis aad and article thereunto annexed, Was 
oa ctween France and Great Britain, Lrance 
“russia, France and Iusside 
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We extract the following article-from.a very driter-> 

 esting’and ably conducted “iagitzine, lately esce 
tublishied'at Biltmore, cxlldd “Phe PUHiCd”” It? 
has no, ostensible editors,, bearing ,on, dts, front, 
pages the ifictitious reference: to, “:two gentle,’ 
men of Padoa,’’ but is said té be, in fact} con! 
ducted by two géntleinen, one residing’ in "phi-* 
ladelphia and the other in Baltimore, ;.We: are, 
at all times disposed; of course, cordially to as- 
sist in the encouragement of whatever may im: ’ 
prove public taste and promote public ‘infor,’ 
mation. sepesee 


MINERAL PASTE TEETH: 


Also cursory remarks on the origin and progress 
of some of the most important atts. ©’ 


There are few subjects that afford.a more ample 
and intcresti..g field tor observation and reflection, 
than that of the wseful.and clegant arts. Nor-is.- 
there any, perhaps, from which a more real ad- 
vantage may be derived, as it respects public utili- 
ty as well as private interest, than from.a series of 
select and appropriate cssays on the arts severally 
and respectively ; in which are pointed out, the: 
origi, progress, improvement, and utility of each ; 
together with critical and judicious remarks on 
their imperfections, and susceptibility of improve- 
ment, both in elegance and use. . 4 

‘True it is, indeed, that much has been said on all 
these points ; but it-is principally embodied in vo- 
luminous encyclopedias, or other expensive sys- 
tematic works ; deposited in some seleet private 
or public library, and often beyond the reach of 
those who are most likely, not only to be improved - 
by it, but to become publicly and-eminently. use-. 
ful. , ' 

It is by presenting the subject. in such a, form | 
as your work presents, which, if extensively circu- 
lated, sooner or later falls within the reach of al-, 
most every capacity, that the inquisitive mind isys 
insensibly drawn into a train of pleasing and, edi- 
fying retiections, and often from hints, the, most; 
simple, the spark of genius is elicited which, one; 
day elevates the man.and places him, pre;eminent<+ 
ly higher in the seale of beings... 6 po 4./) ) 

it is by such, if written, with truth and candoury. 
that we are enabled to form a correct judgment of 
the real importance and utility of an art, and alsa, 
of the merits of those who are engaged in its,cul- 
tivation. It is, also, by widely disseminating such., 
knowledge, and becoming familiar with if; that. we 
are frequently enabled to detect, the, plagiary and, 
preicnder,. both alike, fil subjects for public ani-,. 
madversion. 

‘To give an accurate view of.the origin and pro-., 
gress of the several arts, and. their subordinate, 
branches, their importance, and utility, would)re: 
quire, perhaps, more than the ordinary age of man 
to accomplish. | But, to give a bricf, yet compres; 
hensive sketch of the subject, with suitable com-, 
ments, by occasional cssays, through the channel 
of this or a siuilar medium, would, not be. tres. 
passing on the tine of many, who are possessed 
of the requisite talcnts aud information i prpyidttl 
they would employ, in this useful an rational 
pursuit, the many how's of relaxation which aye 
always at their disposal, and which ave mostly 
spent in the gratification of every idl¢ caprice ; or, 
What is still less excusable, in ignoble ease. 
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Inthe earlier periods of ‘tmme, the arts: were, 
dowbtless, simple in their kind, anddimited in their 
number: but as. population creased," anda taste 
forvefnement and ' civilization bepan to be culti- 
vated among therscattered tribes of the- earth; 
the genius of man was awakened; and began to 
extend its powcrs-for the improvement and ameh- 
otation of the condition of human society, and 
from the then rude, but allémportant art of hus- 
bandry, sprang three others; which, if not so ne- 
cessary, were almest as essential to the prosperity 
and happiness. of mankind, with one exception, as 
that of husbandry, viz. Civil, Naval, and. Military 
Avchitecture. 

The first of these had its origin, most probably 
from necessity, the second from convenience, and 
the third, (from the further use of which, Good 
Lord, deliver us!) from expedience. 

Civil architecture, in its infancy, like most other 
arts at their commencement, was extremely rude 
and void of proportion; but, we are informed by 
almost every writer on its origin and > “ogress, that 
through every succeeding generation it continued 
to. advance, by slow gradation, towarcs the highest 
perfection. 

In proportion to its improvement and cultiva- 
tion, it gave rise to numerous other arts; alike 
useful and necessary ; and which are as easily con- 
ceived as enumerated. 

To what degree of perfection this art was 
brought dering the long period of more than 
twenty-nine hundred years, it is, perhaps, iiupossi- 
ble to say; but from the year two thousand nine 
hundred and ninety, betore Christ, it may, with 
almost as much propriety, perhaps, ag that of the 
healing art, be called divine ; for we ere informed 
that it was, not only by the sanction, but by tie 
express commands of the Most High, that Solomon 
reared that stupendous frabic, the temple, to the 
honour of his God; which immortalized his name, 
and which served, not only as a place of worship, 
&c. but as a proud model for the exercise of the 
genius of man. 

Here was a specimen of the art, combined with 
adegree of elegance which before, perhaps, was 
never equalled; and a profusion never yet sur- 
passed. Here was order and symmetry in all its 
puts; beauty and proportion in all its members, 
which constituted in the whole a happy model for 
imitation, and far better snited for the temple of 
the Most High, than for an object, on which to 
giut the regal vengeance of a Nebuchadnezzar, or 
his famous captain. 

From this period, and perhaps before, this art 


became an object not only of convenicnce but of 


luxury, and almost of idolatry; for temples and 
monuments were erected on its primeiples, and 
eormunented with the beanty of its proportions, 
which were amost.as much objects ct adoration, 
as jlaces of worship. 4 

No wonder then, that the genius of man should 
be exercised in contmbuting to iis improvement, 
While Lings and emperors were vicing with each 
otler to sce who should excel in the ocauty and 
Magnificonce of their temples, and ihe costliness 
of their mnatcrials and decorat 

Honce it :s, thutim «few hundred years, archi- 
tecture, as it respecis the proporticnof the orders, 
has not culy greatly mmoroved, but, by the aid of 
the unmoral Vitruvius and others, it was reduced 


reer 
iOS, 


to a syste, Upon scicutific principles, aud carried | 


to the highest pinnacle of perfection, us almost the 
only art of syany Gaut has arrived to tint degree 
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that a: deviation from its ancient proportions, im- 
pairs its unrivalled beauty..o1 to 

| True it is, that efforts were made by Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Viola, De Lorme, Serlio, Vignola, and’ 
others, to improve the proportions in some: re. 
spect; and in which it is thought, by some, that 
Pulladio succeeded ;. but, it is more generally be- . 
lieved that, only Greece and Rome could boast of. 
perfection in the art, and that too, long before the 
Christian era. 

I have observed that naval architecture had for 
its origin, the object of convenience ; and that,, 
probably in facilitating intercourse, and communi- 
cation between tribes, or societies of people, sita- 
ated on the difierent shores of rivers; by crossing 
them, or in navigating their streams, &c. 

This, in its commencement, like civil architec. 
ture was, most probably, rude and misshapen ; but 
from the suitableness of the first essays to the pur- 
poses for which they were imtended, the genius of 
man was exercised, and gradually stimulated to- 
wards the extension and improvement of this con. 
venience. 

To what degree of perfection this art attained 
during the first ages of man, it is difficult to as- 
certain; yet no doubt remains of its gradual im- 
provement through a long lapse of several centu- 
ries in the earlier periods of time; in which seve- 
ral other arts had their origin, and were cultivated 
with some degree of success:—But the first and 
almost the only knowledge we have of its exis- 
tence is, that in the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty-six, before the christian era, it received, like 
civil architecture, the sanction as well as the au- 
thority of the Most High, in the mstructions that 
were given to Noah for building the ark. 

This, perhaps, may be considered as the first 
successful attempt to construct and complete a 
naval edifice, so large and so capsabte of withstand. 
ing the buffeting of a truly bowndiess ocean. 

From this period, Noah, or some one of his 
sons, must be considered as the first naval archi- 
tect; but what progress was made towards the 
improvement and periection of the art during stc- 
ceeding generations, but little is known: pretty 
certain it is, however, that, notwithstanding the 
destructive effects of the universal deluge of the 
world, the knowledge of the art was retained by 
Noah, or his sons, and was renewed, improved, 
and ut length employed for commercial purposes; 
for, we are inforined that in the year nine hun- 
dred and ninety-twe, before the christian «ra, 5o- 
lomon “ made a navy of ships which came to Ophir 
and fetched from thence gold.” : 

What the size, form and construction of their 








i fo afar greater , 
Ngore > thougl it miay be said, in truth, to uave 


vessels were, or the fleets that were engaged in the 
istraights of Salamis, four hundred and eighty years 
i before Chiist, it is impossible to determine ; most 
likely it is, hewever, that during the period of 
inearly seventeen hundved years the progress of 
\this art towards perfection was inconce:vably slow: 
That although the specimens of the art at different 
| periods oi Ume, answered all the purposes, m tie 
pursuit of commerce, which has been, not only 
the principal suurce of refinement, ci lization, and 
the weg!th of nations; but elso of innumerane 
arts, both elceunt and useful, and which contribute 
so much, at ihe present time, to the comfort and 
happiness of man; yetit has remained for Engkinc. 
and, particulsiv, for America to bring this art 48 
hear pertection, perhaps, as it can be, or, at least, 
degree than was ever known be- 


uC- 
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cupied a: period of cighteen hundred yearsdonger }; immemorial, ever expeticnced:morenfithe beffet- 
than that of civil architecture.c« 5» |] ings of opposite:sects, andicantendingg parties, ‘tian ! 
Llkéwise observed: that military architecture, || the scienceof medicine or the: ing ant. veda 3 
though highly’ important in itself) yet dreadful to In the days of Hippocrates, and others; his fellow- ‘ 
contemplate, probably‘owesvits origin ‘to expedi- |} ers, the science of-medicinesbecame! pepular, and 
ence; of this there can be but little doubt; -but at |] was cultivated with success, tea degree cof sper ' 
what period of time it-came into use, or began to || fection, perhaps, unknown | before. But it was > 
be cultivated, I shall not, in tire pesent instance, |} doomed, like albother arts and sciencés, to ankind. 
undertake to determine ; but. presumie that, at its |] of oblivion, or almost total neglect. 01) of! a} 
commencement, it was, like the two preceding} On the revival oP: letters, when truth: begamte: 
arts, destitute of much regularity of form. shed its :rays to guide the votaries of. science, me- 
‘Vhat garrisons Were in use at an early period, |] dicine was again revived, and cultivated with no. 
we have reason to believe from the circumstance || inconsiderable zéal for its perfection. Sinee the» 
that is mentioned of David, having put garrisons in-!| commencement of the sixteenth century; and’ 
Syria, and that the Syrians became servants of }| perhaps before, so numerous -were the diseases 
David; this was ten hundred and forty years be: |} found to be, incident to man; so complicated and 
fore the ciristian era. Ht is likewise mentioned |]intrieate in their nature,’ manyrcases ; and so 
that Nebuchadnezzar built forts round about the | difficult of treatment. and-cure; incothers, that.it . 
city of Jerusalem, when he besieged it, ubout the || became an object, to lessen the burden which de- 
year five hundred and nmety before Chirst. volved upon the professional character, particular- 
Places may have becn occupied by troops, or jj ly in large cities or populous conntries, and which 
bodies of men, from expedience, as comfortable || was daily increasing, at) least with those whose 
shelter from storms, or invasion, or may have been || skill and talents enabled them to-combat, with 
constructed as places of saf-ty in a retreat, Kc. || success, the long catalogue of complaints to which : 
but it is to be presumed that the progress of the {| mankind are exposed, to divide the practice imto 
artwes slow and unimportant until the art of mak- || two departments, viz. medieal-and surgical., 
ing gun powder was discovered. Prom this period, || ‘This expedient was attended with happy effects 
or from the invention of ordnance, it began to as. |} to both departnenis of the science ; not only by. 
sitme a new form, and by the aid of the genius of || lesscning the excessive fatigue and exercise of boe 
Vauban, in the latter part of the year sixteen hen | dy and mind, but, by placing the two departineiits 
dred, it was not only greatly improved, but, at || more completely within their controul: and:com- 
length reduced to a regular system, and upon prin- {| prehension, by affording more: time and Jeisure 
ciples purely scientific. Since that period it has | to the study and examination of ‘the various phe- 
been improved by new additions and modifications, | homina that were daily presenting themselves in. 
until the present time, at which it may be consi-}| prictice ; it tended much, indeed to the promo- 
dered as having arrived as near the summit of per: | tion and advancement of tle general science, 
fection, perhaps, as the preceding art. From the obvious good effects resulting from: 
Independent of the four great and important arts || this mode of pursuing’ ‘the profession, another 
which have been barely hinted at, there remains ‘| branch was soon thrown off from the general trunk; 
one to be taken notice of, equally, if not more es- || important in itsclf, and unavoidably linked in the 
sential to the welfare and happiness of man; the || science both im theory and practice, viz.-mid- 
origin of which is, prohably, coeval with that of'}| wifery. 
husbandry, viz. the art of healing. i} This branch, so /ighly essential to the welfare. 
After our first parents received the sentence of || and happiness of millions, has been cultivated with 
condemnation, and were doomed, with their de- |! such happy success, by the genius of a Smellie and 
scendants, to suffer privations, misery, affliction, !! bis more “fortunate sueeessors, that parturition, 
and pain; we may reasonably conclude that the jj with its attendant diseases, may be said to have, 
principles of humanity inherent in man, were of- {| lost much of its formidable aspect ; and the pain- 
ten roused into action, with a view to lessen the }' ful anxiety too often indulged from an apprehen- 
accumiuted woes of a suffering fellow-creature, {| sion of its consequences, easily and quickly dis- 
by offering something, however unsuitable or in- |! pelled, when committed to the care and attention * 
effectual it may have been, to alleviate his misery} of a skilfit accoreheur. " 
and pam. “|i As the light of science continued to diffuse 'it- 
From hence, we may infer that the art of medi- | scl more gencraliy, and’ men beeame ‘more and 
cine; or of healing, as it was otherwise culled, ori- || better acquainted with the physiology of the: hus 
— trom pure benevolence and svmpathy ; H man system, and the iiabitity of all its parts to. par- 
He tnest feelings that adorn the human heart. |’ ticular diseases, two other branches ‘becante sub- 
a “ hom, or at what period these arts were | jects of particular aticntion and study, and of treat- 
mt pertormed, it is impossible to say; but it is || ment peculiar to each, viz. the diseases of the eyes, 
ae that as the numbers of inhabitants i and of the mouth and teeth. ‘Those constituted 
tae — moremcd, and disease “y varied forms |) tie profession ofthe Ocilist, and the Dentist. 
a an its swav, the skill and talents of Although the latter of these, viz. the diseases of 
WHO Were Most siccessfil in allaying’ its the month and teeth, had attracted and reecived 
eee Sg Rest me to be resorted to for rclief.—} the att: ntion of physicians, in general practice, 
fens ‘length in a certain degree became pro- |] ever since the days of Hippocrates ; vet it was 
Ssdir sane Rote eee J - not unl the beyinning® of the seventeenth centu- 
iad shored Pe ppoene to attempt even a super. ry that it became a separate re branch of medical 
take re pe “ progt vis of this art, or even to science,’ and was treated metho:eally. 
slnpehnaieen pene merits of those most eminent, | Dering the time that has since elapsed, much 
nar Pa — : ages, have been engaged |) taformation has been derived, and miuny improve 
heubsee a ars mt will veature to assert, that |] ments inade, yy" various authors, who pave been 
Dette co PERSON Nees ay and useful it may j zealous labourers in the profession, and who have 
7 n9 att, TO science, wor subjeet, Las, from time ' written onthe subject sso that ave may safely say, 
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that this ipartof mttlical or'surgical knowledge has 
fully kept pace witlotiw other relative branches. 

I shall not attempt, nr the present instance, to 
trace in regular. tionjetbe discoveries and im- 
provements that have beem made in this profes- 
sion for a century past, but beg Irave to take no- 
tice of some cireumstances of considerable noto- 
riety im the :history of ‘the. profession. ‘Fhe first 
is the transplantation of teeth from the jaw of onc 
person to that of another. 

This. was indeed considered. as an important 

iscovery; ‘ingenious. in itself; and one that re- 
quired much skill and judgment in the operation 
and subsequent treatment.” It was calculated to 
flatter the hopes and expectations of the young, 
middle aged, and even old people, who were 
likely to become destitute of tecth, trom prema.- 
ture decay; for they had only to veg, borruw, or 
buy a tooth or more from some person, and Lave 
it stuck fresh with its blood into their own jaws, 
and all would be well. 

‘ It was a discovery that excited much, and gene- 
sal attention, and much credit was given, and 
many compliments bestowed on Dr. Jom Jiunter 
of London, .as the discoverer of this important 
fact—and further it is gencrally believed at the 
present day that the credit of it is exclusively due 
to him. 

Where, or from what, Mr. Hunter first con- 
ceived the idea, Jam unable to tell; but certain 
it is that the operation was recominended by Ain- 
brose’Prare, who wrote in 1685; and it was ac- 
tually practised, I believe, before Mv. Hunter was 
born ; for in 1715 the operation was perfor:ined 
upon M. Romalet, Captain of the second Batalion 
de Bourbonnois, at Paris. It was hkewise practised 


by M. Carmaline, dentist, about the same time. 
ft was also practised by Geraudly, dentist to the 
Duke of Orleans, about the year 1720, and men- 


tioned in his work published 1757. It was also 
practised about the year 1740. And further, the 
correctness of the principles were established at 
Montpellier by Denis Poinarct, surgeon in the 
twelfth centuryso much for the pretensions of 
Dr. Hunter. 

I will in the next place endezvourto show what 
has’ been the result of this discovery, which in 
reality appeared to be an important acquisition. 

Without going into an explanation why the ope- 
ration is ineffectual, will not answer the purpose, 
and ought not to be preetised, I shall only submit 
the following opinions. 

Mr. Hunter admits the operation to be “ diffi- 
cult, uncertain, and ofien unsuccessful.” | Mr. La- 
forgue observes, on the transplenting of teeth, 
“this operation has become rare in Paris, because 
the experienced and welt informe:| dentists know 
that the inconveniences attending it are infinitely 
more numerots than the advantages.” 

Mr.-Fox (a late English author) says, “ the ill 
success and unfortunate consequences that soime- 
times occurred have caused the practice to be 
abandoned for many years past.” Myr. Fuller, 
dentisty(a lateauther) says, ‘in many instances 
it did not succeed: at all, and when it did, the 
transplanted tooth, in general, remained oniy a 
few yéars: from stich circumstanecs, it gradualiy 
sunk into disuse, and is now, we hope, consigned 
to its merited oblivion,” 

Mr. Gariot, in his valuable book, does not, I be- 
eve, condescend to notice the operation, it being 
30 entirely out of use, 

From the seemingly ingreasing cispesition of the 
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human teeth to decay, and the anxious desire .of 
those who were so unfortunate as to lose them) 
to have them replaced, and in such a manner. aug 
of such materials as were most likely to look best, 
last best, and give the most satisfaction ; and since 
it was found, that no substance partaking of the 
nature of bone, ivory, &c. and not even natural gp 
human teeth, could, when used as a substitutey 
withstand the operations of heat, and the secre: 
tions of the mouth, without changing colour, and 
even, for very obvious reasons, mouldering away, 
in time, it became an object of real importance te 
discover, if possible, some material or substanes, 
which would answer the purpose, and at the same 
time obviate all the inconveniences abovemey 

tioned. Various and unceasing were the efforts 
to-accomplish the object which would, in all pros, 
bability uinply reward the inventor, and yield an. 
important benefit to thousands in socicty. 

At length, by the ingenuity of M, Duchatean, 
an apothecary at St. Germain-en-laye, an expe. 
dient was resorted to, which bid fair to become 
the great desideratum so much sought for. He, 
conceived the idea of having a full set of teeth 
like those he was in the habit of wearing, made, 
of porcelain. 

He accordingly addressed a letter to M: Guers- 
hard, who was principal in a porcelain manufac, 
tory, and eminent for the beauty of his produc? 
tions, requesting bim to make a set agreeably to, 
instructions and modcls, which were supplied, 
and which was executed some time about the year 
1/62 or 3. This was the first set of teeth, itd 
believed, ever known to be made of porcelam 
This was proved by the register of the porcelain, 
manufactory, and by a certificate delivered: by, 
Mdm. Dyll to M. Duchateau, when he was com, 
pelled to establish the priority of claim to the.ia- 
vention in a court of justice. i 

His success in the attempt awakened his ambk: 
tion, and encouraged him to offer his services to 
a number of persons of distinction. But, either; 
through a want of confidence, or Cefault in the 
mechanism, he failed in the enterprise, 

In the year 1776 he nevertheless communicated 
his invention to the royal Academy of surgery; 
who were pleased to present to the author their 
thanks, and to award to him the. honors of ther 
sitting. ‘Twelve years after the invention Charla 
tans began to covet the secret, and they treated 
with M. Duchateau to obtain from him the princi- 
ples. From what they obtained surreptitiouslyy 
and what they invented among themselves, they’ 
announced a new and important secret. But be-. 
fore presenting it as new toa number of learned. 
societies, and to public confidence, they, underya 
disguise, qualified it by the name of “ cncorrupiir 
ble mineral puste.” 

In the year 1778 the commissioners of the aca 
demy of surgery, who were appointed to examine 
it, reported to that society that the mineral paste, 
for tecth was nothing move nor less than c/ina oF 
porcelain, and the same as invented by M. Ducha- 
teau. 

‘This gave occasion for M. Duchateau to resort 
to a court of justice to establish his prionty of, 
claim to the invention. 

During a part of the revolution in France the , 
true secret was lost, or seemed to lie dormants, 
but was at length, through dint of perseverance, + 
revived by M. Dubois Foucou, ancient member 
of the college and academy of surgery at Pansy. 
ci devant dentist to the king and royal family, 


’ 
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actual member of the society of medicine, &c. and {| causes. The first-is; that:even ithe natural teeth, 
(lately) surgeon dentist to their royal and impe- }| however sound; are subject’ to! ay slight motions’ 
rial majestics. the artificial: teeth; whether. porcelain; china, or 
in the year 1794 or 1795 he probably secured |} otherwise, are likewise subjecbto.a motion; par~ 
to himself the exclusive right by. patent; for in} ticularly in eating ;:this being the case, and. artifis 
the year 1808, 14 years after, the whole art and}/cial teeth joined to the natural: for support or'r®- 
ecrt of making and setting mineral paste teeth }/ tention, and almost constantly undergoing a slight. 
was published at large by M. Dubois himself, for {| attrition, the hardest (viz: the pore or miners: 
thebenefit of his cufreres in the profession, and {| ul paste, which isthe same ‘thing) will inevitably 
tlie public at large. wear the natural teeth in holes: hence their de- 
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atean, 


Soon after’ M. Dubois secured to himself the 
pavilege of making ‘and setting those teeth; his 
brother, likewise in practice, went over to Lon- 
don, and obtained a patent to the exclusive exer- 
cise of this art-tor the whole of Great Britain; and 
the specification of which was published in the 
repertory of arts, but which was (we venture to 
say) 4 spurious specification. 

It remains to take a cursory view of the advan- 


cay and loss. : It. is possible that this fatal objet- 
tion may be obviated; but thus.the matter stands 
at present. DIG 

Mr. Laforgue observes, among many other ‘well 
ote objections, which are too long to trans- 
ute or transcribe inthis instance, that “the pres-~ 
sure of these (porcelain) teeth against the natural 


ones, wears and softens the latter, and causes them «’ 


to decay soonerthan any other substance :-it is as 


tages resulting from this new and important dis- |] if we rubbed the teeth with’'sand.” ita 
eXpe- covery. The contact of the natural teeth afainst' the 
Pcome The persons who were entitled to the exclusive || porcelain tecth is very disagreeable. In fact the 


. He, 


1 the 


most invenions, and in many cases, usefil discove- || for deniers complets, (full and entn’e sets of teeth.) 

ry, I shall suspend mostly any further comment I have been led into the above remarks from # 
ated for the present, and submit for consideration the || cursory view of the origin of some of the arts, im" 
Crys opinions. of ‘those by whom the subject has been || portant to society, and their gradaal improvements 
their ably treated. , for centuries past, up to the present time; Should 
heir Mr. Fox, whose modesty probably deterred him |]it be in my power hereafter to contribute any 
arla.’ fom giving his sentiments fully on the subject, |{ Uhing to your entcrtaininent, on the like subjects, 


ated 


privilege of fabricating and setting the real parce- 
lain: “mineral paste”? teeth, rendered a very 
great and essential good to many persons; and 
those in particular who required a full and com- 
plete set of tecth for both Jaws. This substance 
was found to answer a most excellent purpose in 
thiscase; but it is agreed on all hands, for rea- 
sonshereafter, that insuperable objections attend- 
ed them in all others where from one to eight, 
ten, or twelve teeth were wanting. 

But to counterbalance the good which the ge- 
nuine and real ones were calculated to afford, a 
spitious kind were invented and made use of: and 
which were composed of a kind of vitrious frit, 
and‘enameled like the common wares, with metal- 
lic sulistances, and, when set in the huinan mouths, 
liable to decomposition and producing an insupporta- 
ble taste in the mouth. 

In order to avoid any suspicions of being preju- 
diced against what ¥ do not hestitate to declare a 


olserves, “ his gentleman’s (M. Dubois’) inven- 


comparison that is made by several, is. that»it is: 


like the action of the teeth ona fine hard stones: 


Mr. Gariot, who was instructed im this themseé-! 


cret, and had a patent right, says, in 1805, “at 


this day ‘we employ almost. altogether the: hux 
man tceth, the teeth of the sca-horse, and the’ 


mineral paste, &e.””. 


It may suffice for the present to take notice of}. 


one more remark.. It was required by the acade- 
iny of surgery at Paris of their commissioners, to 
examine and report on the merits ‘of the mineral 
paste used in the fabrication of artificial teeth. 


One of the commissioners. was’ M. Sue, sen’r. :: 
professor of anatomy to the college of surgery, - 


and to the academy of St. Luke, &c. ke. 
The report runs thus: “our conclusion hence 


was, that the porcelain appeared: to ‘us ‘to be wn | 


suitable or improper to be employed for the fabrica- 
tion of tecth partially, (that is, from one to several 
in a set) but that they may serve with advan 


Lam perfectly at your service; if 


sCls tion merits much commendation, &e. But consi- With respect and esteem, 

aS! 9 derable latitude must be given when we peruse J remain your obedient, 

they the partial statements of an author possessing much L. B. ALBERTL 
bes. vivacity and disposed to regard his own invention || To the Editors of the Portico. 

me. emeriting a decided preference.” 

wis Atidibran-Chambly (surgeon dentist) observes, 

uprtar that if the teeth of porcelain have obtained some AGRICULTURAL. 


success in their origin, it is because they were an- 
hotnecd with great eclat.?? ‘ 

It will be natural to stippose that a substance 
pattaking of the nature of porcelain, and having 
‘undergone a devree of heat Biificient to fuse it, 
mitst be very herd, and gritty by attrition. “Hence | 
M. Chambly observes, © their continual rubbing | 


‘ 
' 





on the corresponding teeth, oceasiéns an invitation 
of the nerves, particularly to persons who are 
bcrvous and susceptible. Injured thus by the 
inetaltic teeth, they (the natural : 


} 
{ 
1 
j 
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tof! and disc: 
he 


evety 


tceth) become | 
ro. ased, and hence, their toss is goed 
This is dn incontrovertidit fact, and which | 


From the United States Gazette. 


That singular species of earth generally termed 
marle, which has hitherto. been discovered only in 
West-Jersey, ‘has become too well known to re- 
quire a particular description. The sterile soil of 
that district which was considered almost incapa- 
ble of producing grass, has through its agency, 
been rendered, in many places, astonishingly pro- 
ductive ; and it would scem as if nature had de- 
sisued it 4s a compensation for the great deficien- 


cy in her work, which is so manifest in the general- 


sirface of that country. 
‘Thouch the character of this earth asa general 
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fertilizer, is established bevond the possibility to 
? . - 


cTious ineonycnience arises from two 'a doubt, yct every day contributes something of 
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our knowledge of its effects, and developes some 
new property or other to excite our wonder, and 
¢onvince us more and more of its importance. to 


the country bordering on the navigable waters of 


the Delaware. The accounts given by the Jersey 
farmers of their three and four fold increase pro- 
duced by a single top dressing of marie, not er- 
ceeding ten or twelve loads to the acre, which is con- 
sidered a sufficient quantity, have ceased to create 
astonishnient, since from Jate and weil authenticat- 
ed expefiments it is proved, that when pul enzed 
and sown on grass after the manner of plaster, at 
the rate of a few bushels to the acre, it has pro- 
duced results even surpassing the cffects of plaster 
itself, In one instance the writer himself had an 
opportunity of witnessing the comparative efficacy 
of tie two mantires applicd in this manner, on 
adjoining lands 97° stripes, in a field of white and 
red clover; the result was a difference in the pro- 
duce of at least one halfin favor of the marte. 


It was for sonie time a doubt in the minds of 


many of the warm advocates for marle, whether it 
would not prove to be a mere stimulant, and Lave 
the effect of exciting the cnergics of the soil (/ 
the expression be orthodox) to an unnatural effort, 
and ultimately leave it exhausted and irreclaims- 
bly poor’: © for such,” say inany, “have been the 
effects of plaster.” V.verv day’s experience, how- 
ever, secms to be banishing those doubts and ap- 
mem tangy and confirming all whose experiments 
save been at all matured in the conviction of its 
being a durable, nay, almost a permanent manure ; 
for if the question concerning its durability be 
asked those ‘farmers who have made the earliest 
trials of this manure, they will generally reply, 
“ewe have lands which were mauled six, eight, or 
ten years ago, and we perceive its effects very 
little diminishing.” Much as the plaster has donc, 
thus much, 1 beheve, cannot be said in favor of its 
durability, 

The marle, though a general manure, is found 
to be particularly operative on grass, potatoes, and 
indian torn, for which last it is applied at the rate 
of about a pint to the hill; and from some cause 
not yet understood, but most probably from the 
stIphur which forms one of' its constituent parts, 
it is found to be an infaliiable preventative against 
the insect, commonly called the louse, which in- 
fests the root of this plant, and sometimes almost 
to the entire destruction of the crop. It is like- 
wise a great promoter of the growth of trees, more 
especially of the peach tree, to which the greatest 
benefits have resulted from the application of marl 
to its roots—in some instances, it is said, even to 
the resuscitation and refructification of trees, 
which, to all cppearance, bad ran their short lived 
course, and very evidently declining. ‘The various 
species of vines, constituting what Jersey farmers 
call truck, are said to be astonishingly invigorated 
by the application of marl to the hill—and it may 
become a question worthy the attention of agri- 
culturalists, whether some of those marls in which 
sulphur appears to predominate, will not prove an 
efficient remedy against the vrubs, flies, and other 
numerous foes to this valuable class of plants. In- 
deed, such marls cannot fail to prove noxious, or 
at any rate nauscous to every species of insects, 
whose destructive operations are confined to the 
soil. 

At the same time that marl contributes to free 
the soil from its animate:! pests, it is evidently not 
less efficacious in expelling such as are inanimate. 
And it is a remarkable fact that whilst it contri- 
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butes in a wonderful degree to render the eart 
productive of the most of those plants which sub. 
serve the uses of marl, it appears to be a natural 
enemy to many specics of noxious and troublesome 
weeds, which so far from being quickened by its 
fertilizing powers, in common with most other 
plants, invariably decline under its influ<yee. 
The immediate operation is probably this, that the 
mr] being a manure peculiarly congenial to ¢p, 
ver and other grasses, they wre enabled thereby 
to acquire an ascendcency, and finally completely 
to root out their enemies. The sand bur fori 
stance, so inimical to sheep-farming in many parts 
of West Jersey, which fire itself can scarcely 
eradicate, are said to be effectually destroyed bya 
single dressing of marl; and the Indizn grass 








; Which generally takes possession of old and wom 
| out fields aftcr an application of this wonder work. 
|ing manure, is invariably succeeded in the follow 
j ing scason by a fine swarth of white clover. 
| To the farmers of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
| who reside near navigable waters, mir] nyust soon 
become an object of great importance. As a gep 
eral fertilizer, plaster bears no compzvison to jt, 
ciiher in point of cficiency or durability; and al 
though it must be adnutted that where both are 
to be brought from a distance, the plaster is in its 
first cost the cheaper, still the extra expense 
the marl ought not to deter the fariners of Penn 
sylvania near the Delaware, or ay of its streams, 
from its yse. The Jersey farmer thinks himself 
well paid for the labour of halling his marl eight 
and even ten miles; which including the cost at 
the pit, cannot be got under three dollars a ton; 
whereas it is delivered at the highest landings on 
the creeks in Pennsylvania at a dollar to a dollar 
and a half per ton, and with this additional advan- 
tage, that in the repeated handlings which it thus 
undergoes, it becomes pulverized, and better pre- 
pared for immediate use. A complete dressing of 
marl would therefore cost the Pennsylvania famm- 
cers from ten to fifteen dollars per acre, for which 
he would be fully compensated by the inereatie 
a single crop; whereas a complete dressing for 
each acre of ashes, lime or stable manure to be 
brought the same distance, could not be obtained 
at less cost than twenty-five or perhaps thirty dol- 
lars; and even the ashes themselves, whether 
their immediate or permanent efficacy be consid- 
cred, are, in the estimation of this writer, very Ml- 
ferior as @ dressing for grass lands to may, which 
may, with great propriety, be termed the food of 
grass. 

Mar! is found along the 


navigable waters of 
most of the crecks of West Jersey ; and on Tim- 


ber and Rancocas creeks it lies, in.many places, in 
the very banks of the streams, capable of being 
thrown immediately from the pit into the vessel. 
Some few shallop leads of these marls have been 
carried into Pennsylvania and Delaware, and thet 
effects, so far us the writer has been able to learn, 
have proved them no less valuable manures for 
the close tenacious clay soil of those states, Wan 
for the light sands and loams of New-Jcrsey- ear 
the failure of gypsum in places bordering on, am 

proximate to water, and the great facility wm 
which marl can be obtained in all such situations 
it is hazarding but little to predict, the use of oe 
former manure yet is, und deservedly so t00, be 
ere long be entirely abandoned wherever pow. 
ter can be procured at any thing like a reason . 
cost; and the time is probably not distant, — 
the exportation of the marl of West Jersey, @ 
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states at least, will become a considerable and very 
fucrative traffic.” 


RUSTICUS. 


THE CREEK NATION, 
From the Georgia Journal. 


Por the following mteresting sketch of the 
Creek nation, embracing the tract of country ac- 
mired by Jackson’s treaty, we are indebted to 
Col. Hawkins, agent for Indian affairs. Inthe pre- 
sent dearth of news, it will be a treat not only to 
oor readers, but the public generally : 

The origin of the name of Creek is uncertain: 
the tradition is, that it was given by white people, 
from the number of creeks and water courses in 
the country. The Indian name is Muscogee.* 

The Creeks came from the west. They have a 
tradition among them, that there is in the fork of 
Red River, west of the Mississippi, two mounds of 
earth; that at this place the Cusscthus, Cowetuhs 
and Chickasaws found themselves; that being dis- 
tressed by wars with red people, they crossed the 
Mississippi—directing thcir course eastward, they 
crossed the falls of ‘l'allapocsa above ‘Tookaubat- 
chee, settled below the falls of Chatahouchce, and 
spread out from thence to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Sa- 
vannah, and down on the sea coast towards 
Chirleston. Here they first saw white people, 
and from thence they have been compelled to re- 
fire back again to their present settlement. 

The country lying between Coosa, ‘Tallapoosa, 
and Chatahouchee, above their falls, is broken— 
the soil stiff, with coarse gravel, and in some 
places stone. The trees post oak, white and black 
oak, pine, hickory and chesnut—all of them 
snail—the whole well watered, and the rivers and 
trecks have rocky beds, clad in many places with 
moss, greatly relished by cattle, horses and deer, 
and are margined with cane and reeds, and narrow 
sirips or coves of rich flats. On the Coosa, sixty 
hhiles above its junction with ‘Tallapoosa, there is 
limestone, and it is to be found in several places 
from thence to E-tow-woh and its western 
branches. 

the country above the falls of- Oemulgee and 
lint rivers is low and breken, as that of the other 
fives. These have their seurecs above each 
other, on the left side of Chatahouchee, ia open 
fat land, the soil stiff, the trecs post and black 
oak, and small. 

The land is generally rich, well watered, and 
ies Well, as a waving country, fer cultivation ; the 
growth of timber, oak, hickory, and the short leaf 
pine, pea vine on the hill sides and in the bottoms, 
and a late (or autumm:i!) broad leaf grass on the 
richest land—the whole a very desirable country. 
Below the falls of these two rivers the land is 
broken or waving, the streams are some of them 
‘Margined with oak woods, and all of them with 
fane or reed. ‘The uplands of Ocmulgce are pine 
forest; the swamp wide and rich; the whole finc 
for stock. On its right bank, below the old Uchee 
path, there is some light pine barren, with some 

Bt Palmeo grass. 

Mint River has also below its falls some rich 
s¥amp for not more than 20 miles: its left bank 
then poor, with pine flats and ponds, down 
win fifteen miles of its confluence with Chata- 
mouchec. These fifteen miles are waving, with 
pmue good oxk land in smalk veins. 
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On its right, 








tnk'there are several large erecks which rise out 


* grisalways Lard in Cre-k. 
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of the ridge dividing the waters.of Flint and Cho- 
tahouchee. Some, of them margined with oa 
woods and cane, and all the branches for s« yenty ' 
miles below the falls haye reeds; from, thence 
f pany tht MO. at igs PEG) Tt 
down there are bay-galls, dwarf evergreens, ; and 
cypress ponds, with some live oak, , Detween 
these rivers there is good post.and black oak Tana, 
strewed over with iron ore, and the ridge dividing 
their waters has a vein of it extending itself in the 
direction of the ridge. Within twenty-five, miles 
of the confluence of the rivers the live oak is to be 
seen near all the ponds ; here are limestone sinks ; 
the land is good in veins, in the flats and on the 
margins of the rivers. The trees of every de- 
scription small—the range a fine one for ¢attle. 

The extensive body of land between Flint River 
and O-ke-fau-no-cau, Alfamaha and the eastern 
boundary of the Creck claims, is pine land, with 
cypress ponds and bay-galls. The small streams 
are margined with dwarf evergrcens; the uplands 
have yellow pine, with dwarf saw, palmeto and 
wire grass; the bluffs on St. Ilas are some part 
of them sandy pine barren; the remainder a com, 
pact, stiff, ycliowish sand or clay, with large 
swamps; the growth loblolly bay, gum and small 
evergreens; the whole of those swamps are bogs. 
In the rainy season, which commences after mid- 
summer, the ponds fil, and then the country is, 
a great part of it, covered with water; and in the 
dry season it is diilicult to obtain, water in any di- 
rection for many miles, 

The bees abound in the Gkefaunocau and other 
swamps castward of Flint river; the wortleberry 
is to be found in the swamps and on the, poorest 
land bordering on tLe cypress ponds, when the 
woods are not burnt for a year or more; the latter 
are on dwarf bushes, grow large, and in great 
abundance. The dwarf saw-palmeto, when the 
woods are not burnt, in like nianner, bears a clus- 


|ter of berrics on a single stone, which are eaten 


by bear, deer, turkeys and Indians. The berries 
are half an inch in diameter, covered with a black 
skin, and have a hard seed :, they are agreeable to 
the taste, sweet accompanied with bitter, and 
when fully ripe they burst, and the bees extract 
much honey from them. ‘The china briar is in the 
flat rich sandy margin of streains. ‘The Indians 
dig the roots, pound them in a mortar, and sus- 
pend them: in course cloth, pour, water, on them, 
and wash them: the sediment which passes 
through with the water is icf to subside; the wa- 
ter is then pourcd off, and the sediment is baked 
into cakes, or mude into grucl sweetcned with ho- 
ney. This briar is called Coonic, and the bread 
made of it Coontetucaliga, and is an important 
wticle of food smeong the hunters. In the old 
beaver pounds, and in thick boggy places, they 
lave the bog potatoc, a suwll root used)as food in 
years of scarcity. : 

The Okcfaunscau isthe source of St, Mary’s and 
Little St. Johns, called by the Lydigns Sau-wau-he 
It is sometimes called Ecunfinacau, from Ecunau 
earth, and finoca: quivering; the first is the most 
common among the Crecks—it_ is from Ocha, a 
Chactau word for water and fré; Ocau, quivering. 
This is a very extensive swamp, sad much of it a 
bog; somuch so, that a littl: metion will make 
the mud and water quiver to a great distance-— 
hence the nanie is given. 

flo-eth-le-poic ‘ius-tun-ug-go ‘Thlugeo, :an, In- 
dizn who resided in it many, yours, Saypy‘f that 





Little St. John’s may ke asccuded, far, info the 
suamp, Lut (hat ins it practignyly to gosjfin, app 
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tie St. Mary’s, as it foses itself in the swamp; 
that there is one ridge on the west side of St! 
John’s, and three oft the east;'the growth pine, 
live and white oak—the soil good ; the lakes 
abound in fish and alligators; ‘on the ridges, and 
im the swamps, there were a great many bear, 
deer, and tigers—he lived ‘on the ridge west of St. 
John’s, and was, with his family, very healthy. 
Being unwilling to take part in the revolutionary 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
he moved there out of the way of it; was well 
pleased with his situation, and should have con- 
tinued to reside there, but for the beasts of prey, 
which destroyed -his-eattle and horses—he could 
walk round the swamp in five-days.” 

The land between Chatuhouchiee and Alabama 
bordering on the southern boundary of the United 
States, is better than that on the east side of Flint 
River. The Ko-en-e-cuh rises between these two 
rivers, and makcs the bay Eseambia at Pensacola. 
Between Ko-en-e-cuh and Chatahouehee the land 
is broken or waving; the ridge dividing their wa- 
ters has high flats of light land, well set with wil- 
low-leafed hickory, and iron ore in places: all the 
streams have reed or cane on their margins. 

This. country has the appearance of being a 
healthy one, and a fine range for cattle, hogs and 
horses. The pine fiats-have the wire grass, and 
in some places the saw palmeto. ‘The soil of the 
waving, loam of stiff and red, with stone on the 
ridges—the pine land, stiff generally and pretty 
good forcorn, | 

» Tulupoosa from its falls near Tookabatchce to 
its confluence with Coosa, about thirty miles, has 
some good flat land. ‘The broken land termi- 
nates on its right bank, and the good land spreads 
out on its left. There are several fine creeks 
on this side, which have their source in the ridge 
dividing these waters from Ko-cn-e-cuh—the land 
bordering on them is rich, the timber large, and 
cane abundant. This good land extends to the 
Alabama, and down it for thirty miles, including 
the plains. These are seventeen miles through, 
gomg parallel to Alabama S. 20 W. They are 
waving, hill. and dale, and appear divided into 
fields. In the fields the grass is short, no brish ; 
the soil in places is a lead coler, yellow under- 
neath within the abode of the ants, and very stiff. 
In the wooded parts, the growth is generally Post- 
ouk, and very large, without any under-brush, 
beautifully set in clumps. Here the soil is dark 
clay, covered with long grass and weeds, which 
indicate a rich soil, an observation that applies to 
the fields. In the centre, the land is poorest, the 
grass shortest, and it rises gradually to the wood- 
ed margins where it is tall, and the land apparent- 
ly good.—Fonr large creeks meander through the 
plains to Alabama. ‘They all have broad margins 
of stiff level rich land, well wooded and abounding 
with cane. ‘There is, notwithstanding these 
creeks, a scarcity of water in the dry season ; all 
the creeks were dry'in 1799, aud not a spring of 
water to be found. 

Alabama is margined with cane swamps; and 
those, in places, with flats of good land, or pine 
fiats. The swamps at the confluence with Tom- 
bigbee, and below on the Mobile are low, and 
subject to be overflowed every spring. Above, 
itis of great width, intersected with lakes slashes 
and crooked drains, and much infested with mis- 
quttoes.. The people who cultivate this swamp 
Hever attempt to fence it, asthe annual fresics 
always in the sprivg-sise from ¥ to 10 feet over it. 








The land bordering on the swamps, and fora 
mile’ back, is a ‘poor stiff clay, the growth pine 
and under-brush ; back of this, broken pine bar. 
ren, the cypress ponds, and veins of #ceds in the 
branches—the range said to be a fine one for cat. 
tle. The settlement of Tensau borders on the 
Mobile and Alabama of the left side—on the same 
side of Alabama, 50 miles above its confluence 
with Tombighee, the high broken lands com 
mence and extend for sixty or seventy miles up. 
wards, and abound in places with large cedar, 

The land between Alabama and Ko-en-e-cth 
below the plains, is broken or waving, the soil 
stiff, very red in places and gravelly for 30 miles, 
then stiff pine barren. Limestone, a creck which 
enters the Alabama, has some good broken lan, 
with limestone, which gives name to the creek 
At its source, there is a fine body of land, called 
the “Dog Wood,”—the growth, oak, chesnut, 
poplar, pine and dogwood. This vein of landis 
twenty miles in length and cight broad—the dog- 
wood is very thick set, some of them large, ten 
inches diameter—the whole finely watered. 

Coosa has its source high up in the Cherokee 
county—E-tow-woh and Oos-ten-au-leh, are its 
main branches. ‘The land on these rivers is rich, 
and abounds with limestone. Sixty miles above 
the confiuence of Coosa with Tallapoosa, there is 
a high waving limestone country, settled by the 
indians of Coosa, Au-be-con-che, Nau-che and Eu- 
fuu-lau-hat-che. The settlements are generally 
on rich flats of oak, hickory, poplar, walnut and 
Mulberry—the springs are fine; cane on the 
crecks, and reed on branches; the surrounding 
country broken and gravelly. The land fit for 
culture is gencrally the margins of the creeks, or 
the waving slopes from the high broken Jand. 

Throughout the whole of this country, there is 
but little fruit of any kind; in some of the rich 
flats, there are sour grapes and muscadines. The 
small cluster grape of the hills is destroyed by fire, 
and the persimmon, haw and chesnut, by the hatch 
et; a few blackberries in the old fields, haws on, 
the poor sand hills, and strawberries thinly scat- 
tercd; but not a goosberry, raspberry, or currant, 
in the hand. 

The travellcr in passing through a country 3 
extensive and wild as this, and as much in a stafe 
of nature, expects to see game in abundance. The 
whole ofthe Ureck claims, the Seminoles inclusive, 
cover three hundred miles square, and it is difficult 
for a good hunter in passing through it in any dle 
rection, to obtain enough for his support. 


NATURAL WONDERS. 

It is very surprizing that two of the greatest ma 
tural curiositics in the world, are within the Unit 
cd States, and yet scarcely known to the best m- 
formed of our geographers and naturalists. The 
one isa beautiful water fall, in Franklin county, 
Georgia; the other a stupendous precipice 8 
Pendleton district, South-Carolina. They are 
both faintly mentioned in the late edition 
Morse’s geography, but not as they merit. _The 
‘Tuccos fall is much higher than the falls of Niaga- 
ra. The column of water is propciled beautifully 
over a perpendicular rock, and wiien the stream 
full, it passes down the stecp without being bro- 
ken. Ail the prismatic effect seen at Niagara, il- 
lustrates the spray of Tuccoa. os 

The Tibic-mountain in Pendleton  distnet 
Scouth-Caroliua, is an awful precipice of 900 feet. 
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Many persons reside within fiye, seven, or ten 
miles of this grand spectacle, who have never the 
While had curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It 
isnow, however, occasionally visited by curious 
travellers, and sometimes by men of science. Very 
few persons who have once cast a glimpse into 
the almost boundless abyss, can again exercise 
sufficient fortitude to approach the margin of the 
chasm. Almost every one, on louking over, invo- 
luntarily falls to the ground senscless, perve- 
less, and helpless; and would inevitably be pre- 
cipitated, and dashed to atoms, were it not for 
the measures of caution and security, that have 
always been deemed indispensable to a safe in- 
dulgence of the curiosity of the visitor or specta- 
tor. Every one on proceeding to the spot whence 
it is usual to gaze over the wonderful steep, has in 
his imagination, a limitation, graduated by a refer- 
ence to distances with which the eye has been fa. 
piliat, But in a moment, eternity, as it were, is 
presented to his astonished senses; and he is in- 
stantly overwhelmed. His whole system is no 
longer subject to his volition or his reason, and 
he falls like a mass of lead, obedient only to the 
common laws of mere matter. He then revives, 
aid in a wild delirium, surveys a scene, which, for 
awhile, he is unable to define by description or 
limitation. 

How strange is it that the Tuccoa fall and Table 
mountain are not more familiar to Americans ?— 
Either of them would distinguish any state or em- 
pire in Europe !—/?hilud. True Amer. 


STATISTICAL. 


The following statistical facts we have copied 
ftom the London Monthly Magazine, for March, 
1816. They are taken from official papers and 
are, very interesting. From the note at the foot 
it will be found that the custom of the German 
princes, selling their subjects, is not yet abolish- 
ed. The king of Great Britain contracts with 
himself, as elector of Hanover, to furnish for the 
army of Great Britain, 26,000 Hanoverians, at 
.1120 per head. Frederick the great has 
truly said that when ‘‘ monarchs play for provin- 
(és, men are but counters.” 

Great Britain, —Supply for 1816. 
Amy, = - = + = -« 
Vommissariat 
Barracks, - - * 
Extraordinaries ‘ 


680,000 
2,000,000 


l. 12,238,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 


Navy, . £ A 
Ordnance, - 3 - 

Miscellaneous, ‘ 
lndia Debt, 


f . 1, 24,738,000 
¢-payment to the bank, 1,500,000 
“Xchequer billinterest, 2,000,000 
inking fund on exche- 
quer bills, ‘ a 


260,000 
entures, - 


- 900,000 
—— 4,660,000 


: 1, 29,398,000 
lish proportion, "910, 
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i. 9,300,000 |! 


258,000 |! 





2,910,354 | 


: pees 
To which is to be added the interest .and clpages 

of the national.debt.. 5. s+ jo:4 

om Ways gnd | Meanse 55 2d 
Surplus of grants. mt) tee sydd. 8,000,000 
Surplus consolidated fund, in te me = 23$00,000 
Lands and malt, - 2), je4cf> seome 3,000,000 
Customs and ex¢ise War taxes; o+-r)/) (6,000,000 
6,000,000 


Property tax, - : biw enw 
Lottery, -. .¢ - = *) ni§low er 200,000 
Bank allowance, r + 64000,000 


‘ ———— 
4: 26,700,000 
Statement of Taxes. 6) by 0%. 

Customs to Jan. 6, 1515, produced, 4. 10,487,000 
Ditto, to 1816, 11,059,000 
5,598,000 
5,548,000 


1,460,000 
| 4,548,000 


6,214,000 
6,017,000 


14,265,000 
14,382,000 
1,079,000 
1,100,000 


Stamps to January, 1815,. , 
Do. to January, 1815, 


Post-office to Jan. 1815, 
Deo. to Jan. 1816, 


Assessed taxes to Jan. 
Do. to Jan. 


1815, 
1816, 


Property tax to Jan. 1815, 
Do. to Jan. 1816,: 
Land tax to January, 1815, 
Do. to January, 1816, 


By treaty of subsidy of 28th August, 1815, be- 
tween his majesty the king of Great: Britain and 
the government of Hanover, the former agrees 
to pay the latter 1. 11 2 0. sterling» each) for 
26,0UU men. tet 3 0m 


j} POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
From late London Papers. - 


During the war of 1756, it was disputed between 
Brackenridge and Fester, whether the people hud 
increased or diminished, and what was their a- 


mount? but without any decision. During the 
colonial war, Dr. Price rcviewed the same ques 
tion, but was more successfully opposed ; he insist- 
ed, that there could not be more than 5,009,000 of 
inhabitants in Eugland and Wales ; the opponents 
showed from very sufficient documents, that there 
' were in England and Wales, upwards of 8,447,000 
}souls. ‘These contraricties of opinion were at 
ljength settled by the parliamentary enumeration 
of 1801, which, in opposition to the doctrine of Dr. 
Price, found in Englund and Wales 9,340,000 
souls; but, did the population continue to in- 
crease diving the subscquent war? Yes; as the 
people had continued to inultiply curing the wars 
of 1756, and 1775, so did they multiply during the 
war of 1803; for the purhainentary enumeration 
of 1811, found in England and Wales 10,150,615. 
‘Lhe state of the inhabitants of Scotland, at succes- 
sive periods, gives the same results; in 180] the 
enumeraion found 1,618,303 souls in that coun- 
try ; the enumeration in 1811 found 1,805,000.— 
‘The same observation cqually applies to Lreland— 
the population of Ireland when the union was 
formed, in 1801, was supposed to be 4,000,000 ; 
by the late imperfect cnuimeration in 1814, it ap- 
peared that Ireland contained nearly 6,000,000 of 
people. It is a fact then, that the people of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ircland have 








M increascd, during the late long wars, to 17,208,918 


1. 26,487,646 |! souls, wind Continue to increase and multiply. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


The Abbe de Pradt, ex-archibishop of Mechlin, 
has published a new work at Paris, which he en- 
titles, Du Congres de Vienna. The following are 
some extracts from this production : 

“ ft wus not the coalition that dethroned me—it 
was liberal ideas, said Napoleon, on setting oft for 
the Isle of Elba. Princes, nations, listen! your 
respective destinies are alike invoived in these 
words, becaus¢ they are those of a man unequal- 
led perhaps in sagacity, because they are these of 
a man, who, having never been equalled in self 
love, would never have made such an acknow- 
ledgment but from the conviction of the irremedi- 
able consequences of his errors. J have sinned 
against liberal ideas, and I die. Such was the 
testament, the amende honorable of the greatest 
warrior, the most powerful monarch that ever ap- 
peared on the earth; he overthrew with impuni- 
ty every thing, kings and nations; he quarrelled 
with liberal ideas, and he died. Recognise after | 
this force of civilization, the tendency of your age, | 
the ‘spirit which impels and regulates every thing, 
you who, under whatever title, govern or teach 
men; for the question relates to power, whether 
in the hands of princes or professors. Look nar- 
rowly to what you do as well as to what you say ; 
for now-a-days there can be no blunder without 
important consequences. 

“A new power has started up in every country, 
which is called public opinion, from the empire 
of which no person can withdraw himself, and to 
whose tribunal governments themselves instan!ly | 
appeal; for there is not one of their acts that is} 
not a petition, or rather an appeal to that power, 
which bears gently along those who go with the | 
stream, but which enguiphs, as in a torrent, all 
those who make thead against it. Jt is this power 
which has introduced into Europe a change that, 
by consolidating all those changes which bad becn 
already effected, will give an opening to many 
others. Itis evidently iis work. 

“fn future it will be as impossible to establish 
an error amongst nations as to their truc interests 
as to maintain an crrorin geometry. ‘The people 
have ecquired the knowledge of a fuct so sure 
and so delicate, that should governments place 
their foot on a wrong recd, the people will in- 
stantly draw back, and make of retreat and of si- 
lence their language and their lesson. It is a 
great error to suppose that people consent be- 
cause they are silent; wait an instant, and you 
will see that it is then thcir reclamations are 
loudest. 

* it is equally certain that nations are not be- 
come more difficult to govern by being more en- 
lightened; they will mercly msist on being go- 
verned in a different way. Do not propese tie 
sanic ching to the learned and the unicarned : 
hot put the same bridle on the wiid colt that you 
would on the courser, which has been taaigt to | 
measure all his steps. In order to. govern nations 
which 2ave enlightened ideas, you must govern 
thein by emightened ideas—if you do not, they 
wil be refracvory.” 
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TITLES. 
The Indian prince, who lately arrived at War- 
saw, and whe bas proved hanscif to be the son and 


successor Cf tbe Cmperor of Arucan, goes under the 
4 
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fic of Sclomen Jusuai Balsainin. Lis father adds 


EGISTER. [No. 7, 
to the name of David the following titles : Friend 
and Cousin of the Almighty ; Brother of the Sun ; 
Parent of the Moon; Morning Star, and all the 
other Stars; Emperor of Aracan, or of the Bir. 
mins; King of Pegu and Aga; Grand duke of the 
Indies; Sovereign of the Seas; Grand lord of the 
(solden Paloce ; King of the Elephants, the Tigers, 


ithe Lions, and of the terrible Dragon,” &c. 


Naval Anecdote—On board of Decatur’s ship 
was a little boy, about nine years old. He was not 
considered one of the regular crew ; but he shar. 
ed the mess of a generous sailor, who had two 
vears before taken him from his widowed mother. 
Lhe spirit of his father who had also been a sea. 
man liad long since gone aloft, and left his wife 
and little ones on the shoals of poverty. 

When the Macedonian hove in sight and all 
hands were clearing ship for action, the little fel- 
low stepped up to Com. Decatur—* and it please 
you captain, said he, I wish my name to be put 
down on the roll.” And what for my lad ? inquir- 
ed the commodore. So that I car draw a share 
of the prize money sir,” answered he. Pleased with 
the spirit and confident courage of the little hero, 
his name was ordered on the list; but the moment 
was too important to say more. 

After the prize was taken Decatur thought of 
the little suilor boy, and called him up.—* Well 
Bill, said he, we have taken ler, and your share 
of the prize money, if we get her safe in, may be 
about two hundred dollars ; what will you do with 
7? “Pi scnd one halftoe my mother, sir, and the 
other half shall send me to school.” That’s noble,” 
cried the commodore, delighted with the spirit of 
the lad, took him under his immediate protection, 
and obtained for him the birth of a midshipman. 
Every attention has been paid to his education, 
and he gives great promise of making an accom- 
plished officer. 


THE AMPHICTYONS OF GREECE. 
The famous national council of the Amphye- 
tions or Diet of Greece, was first assembled is 
Thessaly, near the streights of Thermopyla, and 
from the place was calied Pylea, and the mem- 
bers Pylagore. But Acrisius, king of Argos, af 
terwards cither removed this, or constituted a 
new one at Delphi in Phocis ; which lying in the 
iniddle of Greece, the delegates of the twelve ci- 
tics, Which composed this assembly, were more 
casily convencd upon any emergent occasion 
Their usual times of meeting were every spring 


Jand aniwnn, or oftener if necessity required; and 


their business was to decide the quarrels and dif- 
erences that happened between any of their ¢l- 
ties or commonweakhs. ‘Their authority ws 
very great, and their determiaations held so M- 
Vioinble, that these who rejected them were pre 
cecded agvinst as the common encinies of Greece. 
Phis wos looked upon as a very necessary institu 
tion among a people made up of so many different 
states, and jarring interests, and the best, if not 
the only expedicnt to cultivate a good undet- 
standing among themselves, and to proceed with 
vigor and resolution cyainst their enemies. Phe 
coustitution of the United States, which may truly 
be stiled dperium in dapens, bevwrs a nearer re- 
semblxuce tothe Amphictionic council thua to 
any compuct recorded in history. 





